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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


This body convened on the fifteenth of 
Fifth month, at Race Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, with an attendance as large as 
usual in both meetings. 

After the calling of Representatives and 
other preliminary business, the credentials of 
Ministers and others in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings were presented, and a!] visi- 
tors were cordially welcomed. Ann Packer, 
of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio; 
Joseph W. and Priscilla S. Moore, from 
White Water Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 
companions to Ann Packer; John Minerd, 
and Serena, his wife, of Yarmouth Monthly 
Meeting, Canada; Robert Barnes, of Pur- | 
chase Monthly Meeting, New York; Isaac 
Hicks, of Westbury Monthly Meeting, Long | 
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Island; Elizabeth T. Brown, of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Virginia; Wm. M. Way, 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and Henry F. 
Pickering, of East Richland, Ohio, were in 
attendance. 

In the Men’s Meeting epistles were read 
from the Yearly Meetings in correspondence 
with this. These indicate that there is an in- 
creasing concern among Friends to bear a 
practical testimony against the use of all in- 
toxicants and also against the use of tobacco. 

A committee was appointed to prepare re- 
plies tothem. 

At the afternoon session Benjamin G. 
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Foulke was appointed Clerk, and Barclay 
White Assistant Clerk for this year. 


The Committee on Epistles were directed 
to assist the Clerks in embodying the exer- 
cises of the meeting in a minute to go down 
in the extracts of the proceedings. 


The First Query and its answers were then 
reviewed. It uppears that during the past 
year our religious meetings for worship and 
discipline have been regularly held, with 
exceptions mentioned in nearly all the re- 
ports, occasioned in some instances by in- 
clement weather and indisposition. One 
report states that mid-week meetings in one 
of the branches have been entirely omitted. 
Those held on the mornings of First-days are 
attended by our members generally; those 
held at other times continue to be neglected 
by many of our members. The hour for 
gathering is generally observed. 


In the Women’s Meeting, at the morning 


.session, after the usual preliminaries, several 


ministers spoke in the language of devout in- 
vocation of the Divine Blessing upon ali the 
services of this assembly, and of exhortation 
to faithfulness and charity on the part of 
those about to enter upon the business of the 
Church. 

The reading of epistles from Ohio and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings was next in order. 
This led to much expression of reciprocal feel- 
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ing toward those who, from their annual | that the subject of peace should claim a place 
assemblies, send forth loving salutation and | in the deliberations of this body. 

fervent exhortation to other portions of the} A committee to respond to the epistles was 
household of faith. It was thought best to | then appointed. 

delay the reading of the remaining epistles| A voice of devout supplication solemnizing 
until the next session. A committee to audit | the meeting besought the spirit of dedication 
the Treasurer’s account, and another to col-| upon the assembly, that the work of the Lord 
lect the exercises of the meeting, were ap-| may not linger for want of willing hearts and 
pointed, and the concern was expressed by | able hands. 

many that younger members aol, as often| The report of the Standing Committee on 
as seems expedient, be called into the service | Education was presented. This document 
of business meetings. It was believed that a 
portion of responsibility placed upon those 
who have as yet taken but little part in the 
work of the church would have the effect to 
deepen their interest in its concerns and 
attach them more warmly to the religious 
body of which they are members, 

At the opening of the afternoon session the 
Representatives, reported that they were 
united in the nomination of Phebe W. Foulke 
for Clerk and of Margaretta Walton for As- 
sistant Clerk. These Paante being fully ap- 
proved, were appointed to the service. 

Epistles from Genesee, New ;¢York {Indi- 
ana and Illinois were read, and were felt to 
be very suggestive and comprehensive, and 
many were touched by the expressions of 
warm Christian zeal in that from Illinois. 
The right conduct of life, and the extension 
of the helping hand to all who have fallen or 
faltered in the struggle through the trials of 
time, was the burden of the exhortations 
which the young western Yearly Meeting 
sent forth to the larger and older body ; and 
due discrimination between those duties and 
testimonies that are vital, and those which 
are only to be classed as helpful, was recom- 
mended. The New York epistle also con- 
tained wise and stirring counsels and warm 
exhortation to a lowly and faithful walk with 
the Blessed Master. 

From Baltimore came a lamentation over 
the waste ,places, and a caution to watchful- 
ness unto prayer, lest in mistaken zeal we be 
too eager to keep pace with the “ spirit that 
is in the world, and thus float with the cur- 
rent until we find ourselves getting out of 
reach of the Father’s voice, and following the 
voice of the world, become identified with it, 
until we are in danger of forgetting the hole 
of the pit from whence we were digged.” 

After the reading of the epistles Sarah T. 
Rogers spoke upon the subject of our advo- 
cacy of the peace principle, and asked Friends. 
to consider if this Yearly Meeting cannot 
properly take another step forward and en- 
deavor to make its influence avail somewhat 
in the national counsels and in the convoca- 
tions of the professed advocates of arbitration 
as a substitute for war in national and inter- 
national affairs. Lydia H. Price also desired 



























represents that the condition of schools 
throughout our Yearly Meeting has not « 
greatly changed since last year, but it is be- 
lieved that a desire for excellence has been é 
greatly stimulated by the labors of the com- i 
mittee, and by the judicious counsels of the 
general superintendent of schools within our 
limits, George L. Maris. The educational 
conferences held by the committee from time | 
to time during the winter are believed to ! 
have been helpful to teachers and instructive | 
to the Friends who have the oversight of } 
schools. The expenses of the committee dur- | 
ing the year amounted to $700. 
On the morning of the 16th the earlier por- 
tion of the session was occupied by a visit in | 
gospel love of Perry John and Ellison Newport 
to the Women’s Meeting. Perry John had 
an exhortation to increased faithfulness and ! 
greater dedication on the part of the youth of 
this Society. The very presence of the faces 
of the young in the solemn assemblies of the | 
ple is encouraging and helpful to those \ 
who feel the burden of the word and work of 
the Lord. He desired also to encourage all 


such as were bowed down beneath a weight 
of concern for the cause of truth. Ellison 
Newport followed in a touching recital of per- 
sonal experience of the saving influence of a | 
mother’s love and prayers which followed 
him into the far country, where he was wan- 
dering on the barren mountains of sin, and 
were instrumental in restoring him to the 
Father’s house. 

After the departure of these brethren, 4 
Lydia Price remarked that when all are 
willing to perform their portion of duty, with- 
out fear of man, the needed work of the day 
will go on in the Divine harmony. Phebe 
W. Foulke was concerned that hearers should 
be loving and receptive, in order that the 
ministry of the word be truly effective. Other 
Friends followed in similar testimonies, all 
speaking in the advocacy of a dedicated walk 
with God as the true preparation for effective 
work for the help nad elevation of man. 

The report of the Joint Standing Commit- 
tee on Temperance was read and considered. 
The committee appointed last year entered 
upon its work by procuring the co-operation 
of the different Sacotente Meetings withinour 
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have spread and have found more or less ac- 
ceptance throughout the civilized world. 





limits. They also examined many books and 
ae = — = as 
ave seemed to them heipful to the good cause} The principles of civil and religious libert 

of temperance. Leaflets have also been issued, | which se coe this great nation of fifty 

giving such instruction on special subjects | millions of people are the principles of the 

connected with temperance as seemed desira- | Society of Friends—the same that were pro- 

ble at this time. Conferences, in which dis- | claimed by George Fox, and planted on the 

cussions of agen and principles were| banks of the Delaware two hundred years 

— and able and thoughtful essays read, | ago, 

ave been held in various parts of this Year-| “1, question of - os 

iy Mes. ‘The are bllevel wo have been | 4, He, susnon of the prevalence of epi 

helpful, and the committee have succeeded in | .).n6] and exho a y 

many cases in introducing temperance lesson mere : 

books into the schools of Friends, to the end ‘Samuel S. Ash said: { have been impressed 

. that our youth may learn early in life the with the lines from Longfellow : 

sound principles upon which our testimony ‘ Love is the Holy Ghost within ; 

in favor of temperance is founded. They a - Se eee thi 

have also succeeded in some instances in in- Betenre hie ~ oso witha —— 

troducing temperance lesson books into Th se eal : 

Public Schools, and have labored, wherever e same idea is in the Scriptures—that 

possible, to awaken a general public senti- =" 4 Payn aoe — in — 

ment in favor of prohibition. herein they = oe j an a bl t or toe at, 

have had success they desire to ascribe all the then, can we do that is nobler and higher? 

honor to the Great Father of all, who has | What can we do to promote our own highest 

euned and blemed the week. interest better than to strive after that love 
z : : which is more than mere human love, more 

This report was received with much ap-| than the love of friend for friend, more than 
proval. D. F. Wharton compared intemper- | the family ties, which is the engrafting of the 
ance to the giant which defied the armies of Holy Spirit which will enable those who are 
the living God ; that our almshouses and pri-| willing to follow its guidance not only to 
sons are peopled by its victims, and we have | Jove their friends but also their enemies ? 
need to labor prayerfully for the overthrow) |... Hicks repeated the words of the 
of this great evil. Mary S. Lippincott and| oo iin Beatitude; “Blessed are the peace 
Sarah Hunt had words of exhortation ; and makers, for they shall be called the children 
Elizabeth W. Smith and L. J. Roberts very | j¢q@oq™ He contrasted what he called spu- 
earnestly advocated the advancement of our | Jiju, peace, purchased by the giving up of 
testimony—advising Friends to come forth a8 | ropa principle, with that true peace which 
consistent and inflexible champions of prohi- | ;, peace with our Heavenly Father. David 
bition, both in the family and in the body Newport remarked that “ where the Spirit of 
politic. Many others followed in very earn-| 11. Tord is, thereis liberty.” Let us be kind, 
| est testimonies in harmony with what had |} ost and true in everything we do, and 
been offered. peace and love must prevail. 

William M. Way believed that the whole 
of true religion consists in the doing of good, 
which always brings peace of mind; and in 
the doing of good, silence is often more power- 
ful than words. 

The Third Query and its answersalso called 
forth much expression of religious concern for 
the judicious training of the youthful mind. 

At the afternoon session the Meeting was 
engaged in the consideration of the Fourth 
and Fifth Queries and theiranswers. In regard 
to the fourth it was shown that Friends are 
believed to be clear of the manufacture and 
sale of all intoxicating beverages and careful 
to discourage their use as a drink, and that 
caution is observed in their use as a medicine. 

The answers to the Fifth Query informed 
that throughout our borders poor Friends are 
relieved from want and sometimes assisted in 
business they are capable of, and that their 
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The Men’s Meeting during the morning 
session of the 16th inst. was engaged in the 
consideration of the state of the Society as 
this is unfolded by the answers to the First, 
Second and Third Queries, and many minis- 
ters and other concerned Friends spoke in 
advocacy of our doctrines and testimonies. 

From the answers sent up by subordinate 
meetings it appears that the condition of 
Friends is generally satisfactory, though we 
have not that growth in mc that we 
would desire. The discussion that ensued 
upon the reading of the Second Query took a 
wide range, and was participated in by sev- 
eral of the visitors as well as by members of 
this Yearly Meeting. S. J. Levick, in re- 
sponse to a Friend who lamented the decline 
of the Society of Friends, remarked that, 
while our membership may be smaller than 
~» at some previous periods, yet our principles 
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children are provided with an education to 
fit them for business. 

The Women’s Meeting also devoted the 
afternoon session of the 16th to the review of 
the state of the Society, proceeding as far as 
the Fourth Query inclusive. The meetings of 
Friends, both for worship and discipline, 
have been duly attended during the past 
yer, except thirty-seven. This unusual num- 

r of exceptions was the cause of much ex- 
ercise, though the state of the roads and in- 
disposition was in some instances assigned as 
the reason. Other particulars of the First 
Query were replied to about as usual. Sarah 
Hoopes had hoped that there would have ap- 
peared an increase of faithfulness in the at- 
tendance of meetings, but from the answers 
we do not find any improvement. Sarah 
Hunt related some of the experience of her 
early life. She early felt it a duty to be 
faithful in the attendance of all religious 
meetings, even when she had the cares of 
young motherhood, and she ever found joy 
and peace in so doing. All the cares and 
trials of time are far overbalanced by the 
blessedness she has known in the performance 
of her religious duties. 

Mary 8. Lippincott felt that the non- 
attendance of mid-week meetings on the part 
of so many of our members is one of the most 
discouraging features of our organization at 
the present time. 


the necessities of the poor are attended to, 
their wants relieved, and they assisted in 
business when needful. 

The summary answer to the Sixth Query 
did not show that Friends throughout the 
Yearly Meeting are entirely clear of assisting 
to support a salaried ministry ; nor have they 
been as clear of giving encouragement to war 
as our testimonies demand. Friends are not 
known to be engaged in any fraudulent or 
clandestine trade, and they are believed to be 
clear of supporting lotteries of any kind. 
Many Friends expressed sentiments upon this 
answer. 

A Friend spoke at some length on the sub- 
ject of a free Gospel ministry. 

To the Seventh Query it was answered that 
Friends are moderate in their trade or busi- 
ness, punctual in their promises and just in 
the payment of their debts, and care is gen- 
erally extended to those who give grounds 
for fear on these accounts. : 

At the afternoon session, Men’s Meeting 
proceeded to consider and answer the Eighth 
Query. Concerning the treatment of offenders 
it was shown that the requisitions of our dis- 
cipline are observid with a good degree of 
faithfulness. 

In reply to the Ninth Query it was stated 
that care is taken to keep a regular record of 
births and deaths. 

In response to the Second Annual Query, 


The answers to the Second Query indicate a | the following summary was adopted : “ There 
prevalence of love and unity. Catharine P. | are thirty-six schools, superintended by com- 
Foulke had much to say in regard to Chris-| mittees appointed either at the Monthly or 
tian duty. ‘Seek first the Kingdom of Hea-| Preparative Meetings, with 2,282 pupils, and 
ven and its righteousness, and all needful | employing 90 teachers. 


things shall be added unto you.” She be- 


A deputation from the Women’s Meeting 


lieved that love and obedience to God are | laid before men Friends the following minute : 


essential to the growth of Jove to our fellow- 
creatures. ‘Lhe attendance of mid-week, as 
well as other meetings, both for business and 





“A concern was introduced into this meet- 
ing relative to the proposed military display 
at the coming bi-centennial celebration in 


for worship, promotes brotherly and sisterly | commemoration of' the landing of William 


love and unity. Several other Friends fol- 
lowed in similar exercises, and Lydia H. Price 
feelingly called upon the youth to come forth 
and support the holy ark of the testimonies. 
Margaretta Walton also spoke in the same 
spirit, pleading for the help of the spirits of 
the young. 

The Third Query was replied to with about 
the usual exceptions. 

The Fourth Query was answered with re- 
markable fulness in the affirmative, but an 
exception in regard to the use of cider as a 
beverage was mentioned in some answers. 
Several Friends lamented that there should 
be this deficiency in our record, and hoped 
there would be an advance iu the future. 

The Men’s Meeting on the morning of the 
17th was opened by the reading of the Fifth 
Query and its answers. It was shown that 





Penn upon our shores. Our meeting was 
fully united in proposing to yours that we, as 
a Yearly Meeting, present a remonstrance to 


| the proper authorities against a proceeding so 


inconsistent with the principles upon which 
our Commonwealth was founded.” 

After consideration, it was referred to a 
committee of four from each Quarterly Meet- 
ing to consider the subject and report to a 
future meeting. 

The Women’s Meeting on the morning of 
the 17th was opened by earnest exhortation 
from Abigail R. Paul. “My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God is for Israel, that he may 
be saved.” She desired to add her voice to 
that of a beloved mother in Israel who yes- 
terday spoke in caution against card playing 
and such other amusements as may have a 
hurtful tendency. She feared the indulgence 
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ST 
in reading fictitious literature has often the | A MEMORIAL OF LUCRETIA MOTT, PREPARED 


effect to give a distaste for that which is solid 
and instructive. The profitable perusal of 
the Scriptures of Truth requires a preparation 
of heart and the influence of that Spirit which 
illuminated the minds of the holy men of old 
who wrote them. She desired for us a return 
to primitive Quakerism, a going back to first 
principles. 

Sarah Hunt was drawn in spirit to comfort 
the bereaved and afflicted. Many stricken 
ones are present with us, but her sympathies 
were also extended to remote places where 
some were languishing in discouragement and 
pain, fearing sometimes that they are forgot- 
ten by the Lord of All. To these she would 
say: “Take courage! for at the time of the 
greatest humiliation and sorrow the arms of 
the Heavenly Father are most closely round 
the children of His love. No chastening, for 
the present, seemeth to be joyous, but griev- 
ous; nevertheless, afterward, it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby.” 


Louisa J. Roberts spoke on the subiect of 
diversions, referring to the view of a Friend 
who yesterday remarked “ that some are posi- 
tively wrong, some positively right, and be- 
tween these there is a debatable ground, and 
in regard to this there should be charity.” 
She believed that many Friends feel a liberty 
to indulge in theatrical and other kindred 
entertainments; but she believed that the 
repeated stimulation of the tender emotions 
and affections of the heart on behalf of im- 
aginary personages was hurtful. The tragedy 
and comedy of human life is around us, and 
the heart should be open to sympathize with 
the actual, that we may bind up the broken- 
hearted and set at liberty them that are bound. 
Is it not possible that the tender sympathies 
of the heart may be so blunted by contem- 
plating the false or imaginary sorrows of the 
stage that we have no tear to shed for actual 
pain and sorrow in our daily paths? 


Such diversions more naturally belonged 
to the days gone by, when less of knowledge 
and of culture was within the reach of women. 
But in this day of intellectual light and pro- 
gress there is surely no time nor feeling to 
spare for the imaginary—the actual and the 
true is enough. Let it not be said, when the 
close of life comes: “She has frittered away 
her life in diversions and frivolity, regardless 
of duty to God and man.” 

(Continued on page 232.) 

Unnapry the man who cannot willingly 
and frequently converse with himself; but 
miserable in the highest degree is the man 
who dares not. 


BY PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING AND 
READ IN THE LATE YEARLY MEETING OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Many have been the public tributes of love 
and respect to our dear friend Lucretia Mott, 
and to her active interest and co-operation in 
measures having for their object the good of 
her fellow-beings. It remains for her own 
Monthly Meeting, whose members were so 
long associated with her in religious fellow- 
ship, to hold up as an example one who dur- 
ing a long life bore testimony to the indwell- 
ing of that Divine Spirit by which she was 
enabled to bring forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. 


This memorial of our friend affords also a 
fitting occasion to revive in our remembrance 
some of those testimonies, with the importance 
of which her own mind was so impressed that 
she was constrained from time to time to give 
them earnest utterance. 


Lucretia Mott was the daughter of Thomas 
and Anna Coffin, and was born on the Island 





of Nantucket, Massachusetts, on the 3d of 
First mo., 1793. At that time the island was 
largely inhabited by Friends, many of whom 





were engaged in the whaling business, and 
some often absent on long voyages. Among 
these was Thomas Coffin, leaving his family 
in care of his excellent wife, who in his ab- 
sence conducted a small store, in which their 
daughters assisted, and thus contributed to the 
support of the household. During this time, 
Lucretia obtained the rudiments of such edu- 
cation as the schools on the island afforded, 
and no doubt acquired those habits of indus- 
try and thrift which continued with her 
through life. A remarkable balance of mind 
and tendency of the will toward what was 
right were developed at a very early age, and 
it was remarked that when but twelve years 
old, she had the discretion of a woman. She 
has been heard to say that the love of appro- 
bation was so strong a trait in her character 
that she was always obliged to keep a watch 
over it, yet it is believed she did not allow it 
to interfere with the performance of duty. 
When about fourteen years old she was 
sent to Nine Partners Boarding School, an 
institution under the care of New York Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. By assiduous ap- 
plication, she prepared herself to become 
a teacher, and was for a time an assist- 
ant in the school. The superintendent, James 
Mott (grandfather of her future husband), 
appears to have been remarkably qualified as 
au instructor of youth, and his pupil in after- 
life often spoke of his influence for good, and 
especially of the impression upon her youthful 
| mind of the horrors of the slave’ trade and 
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the middle passage, from hearing him read and 
comment upon them. May we not believe 
that the testimony against slavery which she 
so conspicuously bore in mature life was the 
growth of the seed then sown? 

In the year 1811 her parents removed to 
Philadelphia, where they were joined by 
their daughter on her leaving Nine Partners. 
She now became a teacher of Friends’ School 
under the care of the Southern District 
Monthly Meeting. One of her pupils now 
living describes her mode of government as 
one of “love and kindness, which attracted 
the children to her, instilling into their tender 
minds a reverence for the good; and under 
this influence the strong, wayward will of the 
child was subdued. A look of disapprobation 
with the earnest expression, ‘I am sorry,’ 
would often be a sufficient rebuke.” 

In the year 1811 she was married to our 
beloved friend James Mott. This connection 
was richly blessed. Congeniality of thought 
and feeling, with a deep sense of religious ob- 
ligation, united them in the closest bonds, and 
enabled them through a long life tojlabor in 
harmony for the advancement of truth and 
righteousness in the earth. 

She began her public ministry at the 
“Southern District” Meeting in 1818, when 
she was about twenty-five years of age, and her 
gift was acknowledged about two years later by 
the “Western District” Monthly Meeting, to 
which her certificate had been removed. Her 
ministry at that early period, as well as after- 
ward, was characterized by the stress laid 
upon practical righteousness—as the fruit of 
obedience to the “law written in the heart.” 
As she advanced in years and experience, her 
testimony to the sufficiency of this Divine 
law was more and more clear and emphatic. 
She watched with a “godly jealousy” over 
any departure from this simple faith in the 
Society she loved, feeling that its emancipa- 
tion from theological trammels had been too 
dearly bought to be parted with. Her reten- 
tive memory was stored with the truths re- 
corded in the Scriptures, and her quotations 
from them were copious and accurate, find- 
ing in them throughout, abundant testimony 
to that righteousness which it was her mission 
to uphold. 

In 1828 James and Lucretia Mott became 
members of this Monthly Meeting, and in the 
same year she obtained a minute to unite with 
John Comly, of Byberry, in a religious visit 
to the families of its members. A friend, who 
was one of those visited on this occasion, says, 
“In this visit our dear friend was often 
brought into close sympathy with individuals, 
and the words of encouragement offered to 
them, in much tenderness of feeling, were as 
balm to the sorrowing heart.” Since that 
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time, as appears by our records, she traveled 
extensively in religious service within the 
limits of her own Yearly ans and those 
of New York, Baltimore and enesee, be- 
sides twice visiting her native island. 


She and her husband visited England in, 
the year 1840, as delegates to the World’s 


‘Anti-Slavery Convention, held in London. 


James Mott published an account of this visit 
on their return. 


When our beloved friend felt called upon 
to leave home on religious visits, she was 
generally accompanied by her husband. His 
calm dignity, sound judgment, and religious 
experience, and his full sympathy with the 
service to which she was called, made him a 
wise counselor and sympathetic companion. 
He was an Elder highly esteemed by us, as 
was expressed in a record made in our 
Monthly Meeting on the occasion of his death. 
About two years before that event, he expres- 
sed to his friends a prospect of visiting the 
Monthly Meetings belonging to our Yearly 
Meeting, in which he was encouraged by 
their sympathy and concurrence. On return- 
ing the minute furnished him, he stated that 
the service had been accomplished to satis- 
faction. 


The name of Lucretia Mott is so identified 
with that movement which had for its object 
the abolition of slavery in our country, that 
it is not needful for us to trace her labors in 
this direction. Her eloquent appeals on this 
subject, especially in our Yearly Meetings, 
will long be remembered. Deeply impressed 
with the necessity of arousing public senti- 
ment to the importance of this question, it is 
not strange that she desired to encourage, by 
her presence and her voice, associations hav- 
ing this object, whose methods she could 
approve. While thus lending a helping hand 
outside, she maintained an unwavering 
attachment to the Religious organization of 
which she was a member. 


Owing to the fact that our Society, in com- 
mon with the community around it, had too 
much slidden intoapathy in regard totheactive 
support of our testimony against slavery,— 
standing still at the advanced post attained by 
our predecessors, much uneasiness was often 
felt at the introduction of this subject among 
us by the public ministry of our friend. The 
ground on which she stood, was shown however, 
by the patience and forbearance with which she 
bore the expression of the sincere fears of some 
of her fellow-members, that she was too much 
influenced by the excitement then agitating 
the community. Feeling that she was 
called to be “mouth for the dumb,” and 
having the sympathy of some who felt with 
her, her quiet persistence and pure example 
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made way for her, and she lived to “see the 
desire of her soul and was satisfied.” 

After the abolition of slavery she felt that 
carnal warfare, against which io had always 
borne a living testimony, was the greatest 
evil under which our country suffered, and 
she bent the energies of her mind with 
increased earnestness to the public advocacy 
of our testimony to Peace. In this cause, as 
in that of human freedom, she gave her 
approval and aid to those public efforts by 
which it could be advanced. 

In 1870, after the death of her husband, 
she felt that a visit of love and interest was 
due from her to the colored people, in whose 
behalf she had so long labored. Their houses 
of worship were freely opened to her, and 
accompanied by a few friends, she attended 
about twenty of their meetings in this city, 
where she congratulated them on the oppor- 
tunities for advancement, which were opening 
before them, and held forth the language of 
encouragement. 

Her appreciation of the excellence of ouf 
discipline, and her thorough acquaintance 
with it, caused her to be regarded in our 
business meetings as an authority on 
the subject. Believing that the minds of its 
framers were enlightened by Divine wisdom 
to advance beyond their age, she also believed 
that while the principles of righteousness are 
unchangeable, the same enlightening power 
would dictate such changes and modifications 
in the application of these principles as were 
suited to the needs of the present time. In 
advocating some of these changes, she was 
more desirous to convince her friends of 
their rectitude than to carry any measure. 
Hence, though persevering, she was gentle, 
patient and forbearing, willing to wait for 
the hindmost of the flock. 

Fully appreciating the advance made by 
the early members of our Society in regard to 
the position of women in the Church, she yet 
believed that further steps were needed in 
view of greater light in regard to the occu- 
pancy of their gifts, and she labored to bring 
about that equality in our discipline which 
now exists. On this subject, as on others, her 
active interest was not confined to her own 
Society but was exerted in encouragement 
and aid to those associations which had for 
their object the emancipation of women from 
those disabilities which prevent the full exer- 
cise of the powers with which they are 
endowed by their Creator. She sometimes 
availed herself of occasions at marriages, 
where the company was a mixed one, to com- 
mend the beautiful equality in the marriage 
covenant which is recognized by Friends. 

Her appeals to her own sex on suitable 
occasions in regard to the bondage imposed 
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by fashion were given with earnest plainness. 
She deplored those extravagances in dress 
and adornment which consume time and 
money, and often sacrifice that modesty of 


appearance which should characterize a dig- 


nified and true woman. 


Her comprehensive mind embraced most 
subjects connected with human welfare, and 
she was often constrained to bear her testi- 
mony against those large monopolies which 
she believed had a tendency to make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer. The unnecessary 
expense in the preparation for funerals was 
to her a cause of much concern, and she was 
moved on suitable occasions to call upon her 
fellow-members to observe that moderation 
which our discipline enjoins. In regard 
to her own burial, she gave directions that 
the greatest simplicity should be observed. 

Industry and economy had become habitual 
to her; but she economized that she might 
give. Her active mind seemed ever devisin 
ways by which the comforts she possess 
would be shared with others less privileged. 
Her appeals for a wise discrimination in our 
gifts at seasons when they are most common 
will, we hope, be remembered; she desired 
that instead of making costly gifts to those 
who can make return, we should seek out 
those to whom even a small addition to the 
comforts of life would be a blessing ; and that 
our children should be taught not to destroy 
or throw away the toys they no longer value, 
but to distribute them among those whose 
sources of childish enjoyment are few. 

She was much interested in the children 
belonging to our schools who attend the mid- 
week meetings at Race street. Her addresses 
to them were short and simple, persuasively 
calling them to the swift witness in their own 
hearts; sometimes quoting the language of 
William Penn to his children, “ My dear chil- 
dren, eschew the appearance of evil and love 
and cleave to that in your hearts which shows 
you evil from good, and tells you when you 
do amiss,and reproves you for it. It is the 
light of Christ that He has given you for 
your salvation. If you do this and follow my 
counsel, God will bless you in this world and 
give you an inheritance in that which shall 
never have an end.” 

As advancing years brought wasting and 
feebleness to a frame that was never robust, 
her vigorous disciplined mind seemed to 
triumph over the weakness of the body. 
She continued to attend our meetings and to 
utter with feeble voice her earnest appeals, 
while physical ability remained. 

For several weeks previous to the close of 
her life she was confined mostly to bed, her 
mind remaining clear to the last. She quietly 
and peacefully departed on the eleventh of 
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the Eleventh month, 1880, in the 88th year of 
her age, leaving to her family and friends the 
comforting assurance that she had entered 
into the rest prepared for the righteous from 
the foundation of the world. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 27th, 1882. 


Our space in this issue is very largely 
occupied with the account of the late Yearly 
Meeting in Philadelphia, and we do not feel 
that any apology is due our readers, believ- 
ing they will desire to receive the fullest par- 
ticulars of this very interesting occasion. 

As soon as possible we propose to give the 
reports of some of the committees, and other 
details which the present notes do not include- 

Much matter of interest furnished for pub- 


lication by our friends is necessarily crowded 
out this week, but will appear in due time. 





New York Yearly Meeting opens on the 
29th, and we hope to have an early report of 
its proceedings from Friends in attendance. 





DIED. 


BANCROFT.—On Fifth month 2d, 1882, at 
his residence in Philadelphia, John Bancroft, 
in the 81st year of his age; a member of Green 
street Monthly Meeting. 


CARR.—On Fifth month 19th, 1882, at Dar- 
by, Pa., Sarah, wife of Isaac Carr, aged 56. 


DARNELL.—On Fifth month 16th, 1882, 
at the residence of her daughter, Lydia S. 
Sharp, Sarah B., widow of Isaac Darnell, in 
her 81st year. 


FOREMAN.—On Third month 21st, 1882, 
in Lionville, Deborah Foreman, in the 78th 
ear of her age ; a member of Sadsbury Month- 
y Meeting. 


JEANES.—On Fifth month 19th, 1882, at 
her residence, Whitemarsh, Montgomery co., 
Pa., Hannah Jeanes. 


NEWLIN.—On Sixth-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 19th, 1882, in Philadelphia, Harry 
Newlin, in his 28th year. 

NEWLIN.—On Fifth month 20th, 1882, Sa- 
rah 8., widow of Harry Newlin, and daughter 
of the late Macpherson and Sarah Saunders; a 
member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

PEARSON.—On Fifth month 19th, 1882, 
near Shoemakerville, Delaware co., Pa., Jacob 
L. Pearson, aged 67. 

SHOTW ELL.—On Fifth month 11th, 1882, 
at his residence in McPherson co., Kansas, 
William Shotwell, in the 59th year of his age; 
a member of Norwich Monthly Meeting, On- 
tario, Dominion of Canada. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued on page 229.) 

The Fifth Query was read, and its answers 
reviewed and summarized. The assistance in 
business of those Friends who are in strug- 
gling circumstances was felt to be an import- 
ant duty, and there was evidently a want of 
attention to this point, evidenced by its gen- 
eral omission in the answers. Much expres- 
sion was called forth on this subject, and 
there were many exhortations to Friends to 
strengthen the hands of all such among our 
members as are honestly and faithfully striv- 
ing to make a living at some trade or busi- 
ness. . 

The Sixth Query and its answers were con- 
sidered. No deficiency appeared in any of 
the particulars of this query except that our 
testimony to a free Gospel ministry is not 
fully maintained by all, some of our members 
being in the habit of occasionally attending 
on the religious services of those who employ 
a salaried minister. 

It was suggested at this time that it would 
be appropriate for this Yearly Meeting to 
issue a protest, addressed to our local author- 
ities, in view of the anticipated military dis- 
lay in this city in commemoration of the 
anding of William Penn, and the founding 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. This 
proposal met with a cordial response, and the 
Clerk was directed to prepare a minute 
embodying the concern, and asking the co- 
operation of men Friends, to be laid before 
them at the opening of the afternoon session. 
Upon the opening of the afternoon session, 
Sarah H. Peirce made some thoughtful re- 
marks concerning the deleterious effects upon 
the young of the use of tobacco. She wished to 
awaken mothers to greater vigilance in guard- 
ing their young sons from falling into a habit 
which is liable to lead to moral and mental 
deterioration; and recommended them to 
read for information the recent essay of the 
venerable Dr. Ezra Michener upon this sub- 
ject. 

The Seventh Query was taken up and 
answered very fully in the affirmative. This 
was a very gratifying view of the condition 
of Friends, who should in all things be a just 
and prudent people, living in accordance with 
the Golden Rule: “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” 

The Eighth Query, concerning the dealing 
with offenders, was considered. It appears 
from the answers that care is generally taken 
to deal with known offenders in the spirit of 
restoring love, though delays sometimes 
occur. 

Sarah Hocpes asked if we do indeed endea- 
vor to deal with offenders in the spirit of 
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restoring love. If we are careful to visit 
those who are likely to be drawn away from 
the fold, and with sympathy and tenderness, 
seek to bring them nearer to us, our labor 
would often be effectual. 

The remainder of the Queries were replied 
to and much matter of interest placed upon 
record. 

Mary S. Lippincott suggested that the 
various epistles received by this Yearly 
Meeting be printed with the Extracts, and 
that they be read from time to time in 
Monthly and Preparative Meetings during 
the year. She thought that this might be a 
means of more fully interesting our young 
people in the business meetings of our Society. 

In the Men’s Meeting at the afternoon 
session the minute from the Women’s Meeting, 
proposing to issue a protest of the Yearly 
Meeting against a martial display on the 
occasion of celebrating the Bi-centennial 
anniversary of the landing of William Penn, 
a Friend said, that though volunteer com- 


panies of citizen soldiers have offered their 


services, they have been accepted, not as sol- 
diers, but as other associations of citizens, 
and, therefore, it was thought by some that 
they were not out of their proper places in 
encouraying the celebration. 

Another speaker thought that Friends 
should keep clear of it, and should protest 
against the military display. A committee 
was appointed to consider the subject and 
report to a future meeting. 

The report of the Representative Committee 
was read. This was an interesting docu- 
ment, giving account of the proceedings of 
the committee during the year. 

The report of the Committee on Education 
was then read. It showed an encouraging 
aspect of affairs respecting the education of 
children. 

The report of the Indian Committee was 
also read, showing much to encourage Friends 
to continue to labor in the good cause of 
raising the condition of these much-wronged 
people. 

In the Women’s Meeting, on the afternoon 
of the 18th, the exercises were opened by the 
reading of the memorial, prepared by Mount 
Holly Monthly Meeting concerning our 
deceased friend Rhoda Osborn Lamb. The 
long and faithful life of this minister was 
vividly portrayed, and many Friends who 
honored and loved her in life added reminis- 
cences of her, which were of much interest. 


lars of the labors of this body for the past 
year and were of considerable interest. 

The reading of the report of the Indian 
Committee, which was of considerable length, 
occupied the remainder of the session, and its 
discussion was deferred till another meeting. 

In the Men’s Meeting, on the morning of 
the 19th inst., allusion was made to the First- 
day schools, which are exerting an influence 
upon the young, to awaken an interest in the 
Society, and a concern was expressed that 
the children of these schools should attend 
its meetings. 

A concern was revived in relation to the 
neglect of week-day meetings. 

The following minute was adopted: “Our 
meeting was brought into exercise during the 
consideration of the reports from the subor- 
dinate meetings in regard to this subject. 
The Quarterly and Half-Yearly Meetings 
should extend such labor to the smaller 
meetings, in regard to this subject, as will 
tend to promote renewed diligence in this 
particular.” 

The Joint Committee on Temperance made 
an interesting report. They applied to the 
Quarterly Meetings to appoint committees to 
assist them in this important work. They 
have held fifty public conferences, have had 
a large number of committees in different 
sections, and have distributed a large amount 
of literature on the subject. 

The labors of the committee were approved, 
and they were continued and encourayed to 
give further attention thereto as way may 
open. The title of the committee was changed 
to “ Committee on Intoxicating Beverages.” 

The Committee on the Treasurer’s Account 
reported, recommending that $2,000 be raised 
for the ensuing year. 

Thomas J. Husband was appointed Trea- 
surer, and Dillwyn Parrish and Joseph C. 
Turnpenny were continued as correspondents 
of the Yearly Meeting. 

At the afternoon session a memorial con- 
cerning Joseph Davis, of Radnor, Pa., was 
read, and directed to be recorded and printed 
in the extracts; also one concerning Lucretia 
Mott was read, and directed to be recorded 
and printed in the extracts. The committee 
to whom was referred the proposition from 
Women’s Meeting on the military display, 
proposed that the Yearly Meeting adopt the 
following minute: 

“ We desire to present our earnest caution 
to our members, that they be careful of com- 


The Epistle Committee produced one essay | promising our testimonies by taking part in 
to be addressed to all the corresponding | or giving encouragement to any military dis- 
Yearly Meetings, which was read, discussed | play at the Bi-centennial of the landing of 


and approved. 
The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were read. These detail the particu- 





Wm. Penn, as being inconsistent with the 
principles of Peace on which he founded this 
government.” 
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The Women’s Meeting, at the morning ses- 
sion on the 19th instant, was first devoted to 
the consideration of the Report of the Indian 
Committee. Deep sympathy was felt for this 
committee in its faithful efforts on behalf of 
the Indians—under many discouragements 
and limitations. Deborah F. Wharton, who 
has so long labored in their cause, spoke with 
feeling of the continued wrongs suffered by 
this aboriginal people, and favored the steady 
continuance of every effort on the part of this 
Society. 

Mary S. Lippincott spoke very earnestly in 
favor of the continuance of the committee, be- 
lieving Friends have yet a work to do. 

Mary Bradway also warmly favored the 
continuance of this committee, and desired its 
encouragement. Many others spoke in the 
same spirit, and a minute was adopted ex- 
pressive of the sense of the meeting and con- 
tinuing the committee. 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting here 
announced that their meeting had concluded 
to adopt a minute expressive of its concern 
and exercise on behalf of our weak meetings, 
and asked the co-operation of the Women’s 
Meeting. 

Harriet E. Kirk had mentioned at a pre- 
vious session her desire for some action on the 
part of the Yearly Meeting, and welcomed 
the proposition from men Friends. Sympathy 
with the concern was manifested by the meet- 
ing generally, though it was believed that the 
root of the religious life and growth must be 
in the hearts of the people themselves—any 
outward pressure of influence being ineffective 
if this living root does not exist. 

It was also urged that the First-day School 
should be a feeder to our meetings. If our 
children substitute the First-day School for 
the meeting, it is very questionable if the loss 
is not more than the gain. A care is believed 
to be needed in this direction. 

The Clerk prepared a minute expressive of 
the sense of this Meeting, that we are willing 
to co-operate with men Friends in their pro- 
posed action. It is also recommended that 
the representatives carry the concern to their 
own meetings. 

In the Women’s Meeting, at the afternoon 
session, the memorial of Lucy Ann Evans, 
prepared by Mt. Holly Monthly Meeting, was 
read. One for Joseph Davis, of Radnor, was 
also read. 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting an- 
nounced that they had committed the subject 
of issuing a protest against a martial display 
in commemoration of the Bi-centennial anni- 
versary of the landing of William Penn to a 
committee, who had given the subject careful 
consideration. This committee had reported 


pressive of their sense of the inconsistency of 
a martial display in honor of Penn, and ad- 
vising and cautioning our members against 
participating in it in any way. 

In this women Friends acquiesced, though 
some expressed much disappointment that a 
vigorous protest was not issued by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The last business that claimed the attention 
of this Yearly Meeting was the reading of a 
memorial concerning our dear and honored 
Friend, Lucretia Mott. This faithful record of 
a long and noble life was listened to with 
deep attention, and all hearts were touched 
and moved in recalling to mind this faithful 
servant of God and lover of her fellow-crea- 
tures. Her great and kindly heart, her high 
spiritual gifts and mental endowments, her 
eloquent advocacy of the cause of the op- 
pressed, and her pure and noble life of prac- 
tical righteousness, are very fresh in our 
memories. Those who had known and loved 
her in life, and had worked beside her in 
many a righteous cause, spoke with deep feel- 
ing of our honored dead. Her place among 
us is vacant, but her good work goes on for- 
ever; for that which is done in the service of 
the Highest can have no limitations of time 
and space. 

Hearts that have been moved and quick- 
ened by her ministry of the Word of Life, 
will transmit to other hearts somewhat of her 
radiant spirit, and thus in ever widening 
circles of influence will her work of love 
live on. 

The business of the Yearly Meeting being 
now finished, the meeting gathered into a 
solemn quiet, and with a sense of deep grati- 
tude to the Giver of every good gift for the 
high privilege of these harmonious confer- 
ences, the meeting closed. 

Philadelphia Teale Meeting was, perhaps, 
never more largely attended; and seldom, if 
ever, has the body separated more penetrated 
with the sense of having been blessed and 
comforted, lifted up and inspired with new 
life than on this occasion. 





THE HIMALAYAS. 

A traveler from America writes to the 
Independent from Darjeeling, India, drawing 
vivid pictures of the glorious scenery from 
favorable points, in the giant range of the 
Himalayas. He says that a nobler hymn 
than that of Coleridge’s to Mont Blanc is the 
due of Kunchinjunga as observed from the 
Hindoo Chamonix, Darjeeling. 

The chief peculiarity of this point of ob- 


in favor of putting on record a minute ex-! servation is that its depths are almost as 
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impressive as its heights. It is a town of 
white bungalows, built on the crest of a 
wooded ridge, some three miles long and sur- 
rounded on the east, north and south by 
gigantic ravines. Looking down, the eye 
can reach the valley of the Runjeel river, 
and from this valley to the crest of Kinchin- 
junga the distance in a vertical line is not 
less than five miles. The mountain is 28,000 
feet above the sea level. Darjeeling is 
reached by a half day’s railway journey 
-across Bengal to the Ganges, a ferry over 
the broad, yellow river, a night’s by rail to 
Siligori, at the foot of the hills, and a day’s 
travel up the heights. Says the traveler: 

In moving up the slopes of the Himalayas 
from the Ganges plain to Darjeeling, the fas- 
cinated traveler has opportunity to study the 
vigorous tropical vegetation at the base of 
the hills; the gradual change of this into the 
oak forests of the middle heights; the tree 
ferns succeeding the palms and the bamboos ; 
the mosses festooning both the rocks and the 
trees ; the trailing plants choking many of 
the kings of the forest; the trickling rills in 
the cool ravines; the dashing mountain 
brooks, with their crystal pools; the far, 
grand outlook over the gray, dusty plains; 
the gleaming, tawny rivers, on their way 
through the parched lowlands; the number- 
less curves of the iron road; the audacious 
grades up which the engine climbs, like a 
thing of life ; the occasional villages of bam- 
boo huts; the sturdy Nepalese, with their 
broad knives in their girdles; the savage 
Bhootans and Thibitans, with many of the 
Mongolian traits in their features; the tea 
plantations, with their capacious bungalows 
for the masters and rows of huts for the 
coolies; the small, gray, patient oxen; the 
rather undersized but vigorous Himalayan 
pees the prayer flags above Buddhist vil- 
ages; the slight falls of snow; and, at last, 
the bursting into view of Kinchinjunga itself 
and its companion giants. At from 12,000 to 
10,000 feet above the sea the southern slope of 
the Himalayas produces fir trees, dwarf rho- 
dodendrons, aromatic rhododendrons, juniper, 
holly, currants, cherries, pears, lilacs, primroses 
and violets ; at from 10,000 to 8,000 and lower, 
oak, chestnut, olives, figs, laurel, maple, bar- 
berry, lily of the valley, and white rose; at 
from 8,000 to 6,000 and lower, the magnolia, 
peach, strawberry, and most of the flowers of 
Germany and England; at from 6,000 to 
4,000 and lower, tree ferns, plantains, wal- 
nuts and birches; at from 4,000 to 3,000, 
rice, barley, buckwheat, maize, yam, cummin, 
mint and rue; at from 1,000 to the plains, 


figs, dates, magnolias, lotus trees, ginger, 
orchids, mangoes, twelve kinds of bamboos, 
and mapy varieties of palms. In spite, how- 
ever, of the number and interest of the ob- 
jects in view, the approach to Darjeeling does. 
not equal that of the Yosemite Valley by the 
Mariposa or the Calaveras grove of mammoth 
trees ; nor that to Chamonix from Geneva by 
the way of Vevay, the Rhone Valley, and 
the Téte-noir Pass. 

In Darjeeling there are some 500 British 
residents, besides pupils in an important. 
school, which prepares young men for the 
entrance examination for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. The whole population of the place 
is upward of 90,000; but so scattered are the 
native quarters and so exclusively do the 
English occupy the summit of the ridge that 
the main portion of the place is very British 
in appearance. Each house is surrounded by 
well-kept grounds; fine, broad roads lead 
along the slopes; there is abundant greenness. 
and not a little attention to landscape gar- 
dening. A Union chapel and an English 
church are among the principal buildings. 
The number of grounds for playing lawn- 
tennis and other English games indicate the 
tastes of the leisured and wealthy proprietors. 
of the tea plantations, which abound on all 
the lower slopes. 

The Buddhist temple of the town is, on the 
whole, a repulsive place, architecturally 
ugly and morally without dignity. We saw 
in it a curious Buddhist library, of perhaps 
150 volumes; a dozen or so of untidy monks 
and a few savage-looking worshipers. In the 
vestibule stood a praying machine, consisting 
of a cylinder, about six feet high, placed up- 
right, and filled with something like a mile’s 
length of cloth, covered with printed prayers. 
This is whirled by a crank underneath it, and 
every revolution is equivalent to the utterance 
of all the prayers within the cylinder. A 
dozen or more smaller cylinders were in the 
same vestibule; and yet smaller ones, of 
which I purchased a specimen, were in motion 
in the hands of the priests, as they walked 
about the temple. Prayer flags, as seen at 
Darjeeling, are strips of white cotton, about 
a yard in breadth and from ten to twenty 
feet long, attached lengthwise to poles and 
covered with printed prayers. Every motion 
of the flag in the wind is of the same devo- 
tional value as would be the utterance of the 
prayers inscribed upon the cloth. 

The Himalayas are one abode of snow and 
the regions around the South Pole of the 
the earth are another, deserving this name by 
pre-eminence. It is affirmed on high author- 
ity that a possible accumulation of snow at 
the South Pole, in connection with certain 
conjunctions of the planets, might cause an 
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instantaneous change in the position of the | diamonds, because it stood to him for honest 


axis of rotation of the earth. The result 
would be a deluge, and the effacement of the 
present continents and the formation of new 
ones; but it is understood by men of science 
that even in such an upheaval of the great 
deep, the tops of the Himalayas would remain 
above the waves, and thus form a beginning 
for a new career of the: life of plants and 
animals and men in a renovated world. 


——_—__-~woe 


THE LOVE OF THE CREATOR FOR THE 
CREATURE. 

George Leonard Chaney thus illustrates 
the text from Job xiv, 15, “Thou wilt have 
a desire to the work of thy hands.” We take 
this extract from the Christian Register : 

A wealthy American, having asked Meis- 
sonier which of all his paintings he esteemed 
his best, was told by the artist that his best 


picture was in Germany, and that it could 
not be purchased for six thousand francs. 


‘The rich man wrote to its owner, and offered | 


sixty thousand francs, and the picture was 
his. When the new owner showed his pur- 
chase to the surprised artist, which, think 
you, felt the nobler pride and pleasure in the 
work,—the lavish buyer or the man who saw 
in this exquisite painting the work of his own 
hands? The true artist follows the fortunes 
of his picture as an affectionate parent watches 
the life and travels of achild It is the visi- 


ble embodiment of the imagination of his | 


heart. It represents the vision, the endeavor, 
and the finished product of his genius. His 
spirit has brooded over the unconscious can- 
vas until something of himself has passed into 
it. Itis no more dead. It liveth, and bear- 
eth his message to all who have eyes to see 
and read. No wonder he follows it with 
solicitude, trembles for its safety, sorrows 
over any mishap which befalls it, rejoices in 
the appreciation it receives, and feels, if it is 
consumed in any blaze of battle or accidental 
conflagration, that nothing can make good 
the loss he has suffered. Every man who 
puts heart into his work, whatever it may be, 
has the same life-long interest in it. There 
lies a five-acre mowing, which has been 
wrested from the hard-fisted pasture-land by 
the toil and sweat of a former generation. 
When its present owner talked of letting it 
run back into pasturage, a man who remem- 
bered at what a price this patch of free grass 
had been bought entreated him not to do it. 
He had a desire to the work of his hands; 
for he himself had helped to clear the land, 
and clothe it in its green gown, and clasp its 
granite belt. Every block in that cincture 
of stone wal]- was an heirloom dearer than 
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work. When Carlyle’s manuscripts of the 
French Revolution were destroyed by fire, 
the strong man was like a bereaved father, 
and when in time another book was given 
him he never considered it the same as the 
first. Such love has Dante for his “little 
book” that he talks to it as he sends it forth 
into an untried world, and tells it what he 
hopes it will accomplish. When Solon had 
made his laws for Athens, he traveled to an- 
other country, because he could not bear to 
see his just code altered or disobeyed. I 
know a conchologist who, when he had sold 
his collection of shells to a college, went and 
lived near them, taking care of them without 
pay, such love had he for his life-long treas- 
ure. Dr. Muhlenberg made his home in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, father, priest, and healer in 
its wards of pain; and, when he died, his 
body was taken to St. John’s land, that out- 
of-door hospital for well people, which is the 
fitting companion of St. Luke’s. Such desire 
had he for these two homes—both, under 
God, the work of his hands—that, when he 
had comforted the dying with his life, he 
sanctified the living with his death. But 
why multiply examples of a rule which has 
no exceptions? Man’s love always follows 
his best labor, and he can as easily divest 
himself of natural affection for his child as 
divorce his heart from the good work to 
which he has given his best powers. 

In the Hebrew tongue, “created” and 
“begotten” are expressed by one and the 
same word, “bara.” It is as if this nation, 
with inspired insight into the deep things of 
the spirit, had felt that in all real making 
there was something more than manufacture. 
God’s creatures are rather His offspring than 
His handiwork. I find the same true of 
every really artistic work of man. It embo- 
dies the thought of its maker, and in its form 
and expression it reveals his mind. The 
Neo-Platonic conception of the Logos, and 
its Christian counterpart in the Word made 
flesh in the proem of the fourth Gospel, have 
so much likeness as this to what we see and 
know of the works of man. Every such work 
is an embodiment of the thought of its maker. 
As we say always of careful work, “the man 
gave his mind to it.” So he did. So he has, 
in a far deeper sense than merely paying 
attention to the business in hand. He has 
put into his work the idea that was in his 
mind, and thenceforth there it stands in tan- 
gible, palpable stuff, the thought that was 
with him from the beginning, made flesh and 
housed among men. In that graphic epistle 
we read the maker’s thought. 

With this deeper and truer conception of 
new reason for the 
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longing of the Creator for the work of His 
hands. It is both the outcome and revela- 
tion of His mind and heart. With more 
than an artist’s fondness for his picture, or 
poet’s for his song, or farmer’s for his culti- 
vated field, or good physician’s for his hospi- 


- tal,—with a love and yearning as much more 


lasting than theirs as Thy being is more ex- 
alted and Thy working “more excellent, O 
Father and maker of us all, “ Thou wilt have 
a desire to the work of Thy hands!” 





MAD RIVER, IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


Traveler. 
Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 
Mad River, O Mad River? 
Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
Thy hurrying headlong waters o’er 
This rocky shelf forever? 


What secret trouble stirs thy breast? 
Why all this fret and flurry ? 
Dost thou not know that what is best 
In this too restless world, is rest 

From over-work and worry? 


‘ The River. ; 
What would’st thou in these mountains seek, 
O stranger from the city? 
Is it perhaps some foolish freak 
Of thine, to put the words I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty ? 


Traveler. 
Yes; [ would learn of thee thy song, 
With all its fiowing numbers, 
And in a voice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long, 
And hear it in my slumbers. 


The River. 
A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was IL at first, resembling 
A little child, that all alone 
Comes venturing down the stairs of stone, 
Irresolute and trembling. 


Later, by wayward fancies led, 
For the wide world IT panted ; 
Out of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open fields I fled, 
Like one pursued and haunted. 


I tossed my arms, I sang aloud, 
My voice exultant blending 
With thunder from the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 
The rush of rain descending. 


I heard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating ; 
Drawn onward, o’er this rocky wall 
I plunged, and the loud waterfall 

Made answer to the greeting. 


And now beset with many ills, 
A toilsome life I follow ; 
Compelled to carry from the hills 
These logs to the impatient mills 
Below there in the hollow. 








Yet something ever cheers and charms 
The rudeness of my labors; 

Daily I water with these arms 

The cattle of a hundred farms, 
And have the birds for neighbors. 


Men call me Mad, and well they may, 
When full of rage and trouble, 

I burst my banks of sand and clay, 

And sweep their wooden bridge away, 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 


Now go and write thy little rhyme 
As of thine own creating. 

Thou seest the day is past its prime; 

I can no longer waste my time; 
The mills are tired of waiting. 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


ete 


EXAGGERATED SPEECH. 


Were I to write down, for one day, the con- 
versation of some young ladies of my acquain- 
tance, and then to interpret it literally, it 
would imply that within the compass of 
twelve or fourteen hours, they had met with 
more marvelous adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes, had passed through more distressing 
experiences, hadseen more imposing spectacles, 
had endured more fright, and enjoyed more 
rapture, than would suffice for a half a dozen 
common lives. This habit is attended with 
many inconveniences. It deprives you of the 
intelligible use of strong expressions when 
you need them. If you use them all the time, 
nobody understands or believes you when you 
use them in earnest. You are in the same 
predicament with the boy who cried woLF so 
often, when there was no wolf, that nobody 


/ would go to his relief when the wolf came. 


This habit has also a very bad moral bearing. 
Our words have a reflex influence upon our 
characters. Exaggerated speech makes one 
careless of the truth. The habit of using 
words without regard to their rightful mean- 
ing often leads one to distort facts, to mis- 
report conversations, and to magnify statements. 


| in matters in which the literal truth is import- 
‘ant to be told. You can never trust the 
| testimony of one who in common, conversation 
| is indifferent to the import, and -regardless of 
| the power of words. 


I am acquainted with 
persons whose representations of facts always 
need translation and correction, and who have 
utterly lost their reputation for veracity solely 


| through this habit of overstrained and extrava- 
| gant speech. 


They do not mean to lie; but 
they have a dialect of their own, in which 
words bear an entirely different sense from 
that given to them in the daily intercourse of 
discreet and sober people. Dr. PEaBopy. 


BELIEVE nothing against another, but 
upon good authority ; nor report what may 
hurt another, unless it be a greater hurt to 
another to conceal it.— Wm. Penn. 
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THE CHINESE. 
From a Speech of Representative John A. 

Kasson, of Iowa, on 22d of Third mo., 1882. 

Much has been said about the character of 
the Chinese. I think much misapprehension 
has existed. There is a low order of China- 
men who are pagans (as the whole country 
has been called here erroneously to-day) and 
who are idolators, and who are not good citi- 
zens. I no more deny this than I deny that 
those white people who went to John Bidwell’s 
plantation in California and murdered five 
‘Chinamen, were low, bad American citizens. 
I admit that there is a large class of China- 
men who are not good elements in our popu- 
lation, and ought to be excluded so far as we 
have the right to exclude them under the 
powers; given to our government. 

But, what is China as a government ? What 
is the China which we know by our treaties ? 
Is that pagan? No. Is it idolatrous? No. 
‘The China that we know as a government, 
embracing a religion whose adherents are 
estimated at 100,000,000, is without an idol. 
It adheres to the teachings of Confucius, who 
before the Christian era announced doctrines 
which to this day have the respect of the 
civilized and the Christian world. Every 
official of China is obliged to passacivil-service 
examination, including an examination in 
that moral code and system known as that of 
Confucius, before he can enter an office in 
China. Among those moral principles was 
that which in another and more perfect form 
we bind close to our hearts every Sunday. It 
characterizes the great system of Christianity 
and was willingly incorporated by China in 
the twenty-ninth article of the treaty of 1858, 
where she secures the rights of the Christian 
religion and missionaries in China, because 
their faith is to “do unto others as they would 
have others do unto them.” Upon that prin- 
ciple China has stood for nearly 3,000 years 
as we have stood upon it for 2,000 years. 
Let us stand upon it to-day in our legislation 
touching the rights of a friendly nation. 

That government of China is the govern- 
ment with which we have to deal. After 
Confucius, who made a prediction that a new 
and a better religion would come after 
him into China, and would come from the 
west, after his period there was introduced 
into China from India the religion of Buddha, 
which now embraces over half its population, 
and which has fallen in successive generations 
so low that it has become base material idol- 
atry. In its origin it was spiritual, highly 
moral in tone and character, but has degener- 
ated into the wretched idolatrous exercises of 
which we hear and read to-day. 

While I am on this subject may I, without 
wearying the House, add one other note from 


the history given us by the old documents? 
It was said by Confucius that later there 
should come further light and more truth, 
and that it should come from the west—that 
was about five hundred years before the birth 
of our Saviour—and the history of China 
shows that the government sent out commis- - 
sions tin the course of later generations to 
inquire of the new religions of which they had 
heard. One of these reported of Buddhism. 
You read in your New Testament that at the 
birth of Christ “three wise men came from 
the East” in search of a new-born King. 
There is more reason to believe that these wise 
men came from this much-abused empire than 
from any other people, came in search of this 
new light and new truth which their great 
philosopher and teacher, Confucius, had pre- 
dicted, and of which they were in search 
during successive generations, as shown by 
their books of history. 

No, it is not a debased empire. Its higher 
authorities are the peers of European and 
American statesmen. When you speak of it 
as a government, it is not a government acting 
upon low or barbaric principles unworthy of 
our commendation or respect. There was.a 
famous house of American merchants in Can- 
ton at the time of the famous opium war. Ah, 
do you remember, my colleagues on this floor, 
when you speak of the comparative “ Chris- 
tianity” of nations, that while China stood 
with all her worthless armament of battle, but 
with all her moral power behind it to keep 
her people from becoming debased and falling 
into the wretched opium drunkenness which 
now characterizes the shops of San Francisco, 
Canton, and other cities; when she sought to 
prohibit the importation of opium, as temper- 
ance men in this country are seeking to 
prohibit drunkenness from liquors? Your 
“Christian” nation across the water it was 
that sent her naval forces to compel China to 
break down that barrier and admit Indian 
opium, that the people of that empire might 
continue in spite of their enlightened govern- 
ment to become beasts, debased at the hand 
of her “most Christian” Majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

At that time, at the close of that war, this 
American merchant, whose name is known 
and honored—and I may speak it—Mr. 
Forbes, handed a memorial to the representa- 
tive of the imperial government in the 
province. In that memorial he alluded to 
the imperfect military system in China, and 
recommended to that government to send to 
the United States and obtain twenty, more or 
less, graduates of West Point, and guns and 
ammunition and examples of military arma- 
ment which should better defend the empire 
and show the way that “ Christian ” 
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made war upon each other, that China might 
use similar means for her own defence. 

The Chinese official endorsed it, referring 
it to the imperial government at Pekin. The 
answer came in about sixty days, and reads 
something like this, as was told me by a 
a member of that mercantile house; “ ‘The 
imperial eee, knowing the friendship 
of Mr. Forbes for China, departs from its 
usual custom of receiving such papers in 
silence, and not only notifies him that it 
declines the proposition but gives the reasons 
why. The memorial proposes to educate this 
government in the art of war. War is bar- 
barism and belongs to a state of barbarism. 
China long years ago passed that stage of her 
existence and has no desire to return to it.” 





For the dissatisfied man, all life is unsatis- 
factory; and, for one that is contented, the 
world is full of comforts. And for the cheer- 
ful man even the easterly wind is musical in 
the window crevices, and it makes solemn an- 
thems for him in the woods.—Mountford. 





From Unity. 
HAPPINESS. 


Our end and aim.— Paley. 


What a magical word is this, “ Happi- 
ness!” It means the chief desire of all. It 
is “ the earnest expectation of the creature.” 
The savage and sage, sinner and saint, sensu- 
ous and spiritual, all pant for happiness. 
From cottages and castles, from shops and 
sanctuaries, from markets and monasteries, 
from operas and prayer meetings, comes this 
great cry of souls for happiness. It is for 
happiness that men sin most awfully. 

‘* Tt is for fancied good, I claim, 

That men do wrong, not wrong’s desire.”’ 


It is not easy to define happiness. One 
great soul says that it is the bright result of 
harmony of conditions. And perhaps we 
cannot give a better definition. Some philo- 
sophers tell us that happiness is not the end 
and aim of human life; but that worthiness 
is our end and aim. Yet when we ask why 
should we seek worthiness, we find it is be- 
cause we deem it a conformity with the laws 
of our well-being, and that is happiness. We 
are told that Jesus, “for the joy set before 
Him, endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
The most self-sacrificing deems the pains he 
endures as producing eventually the best 
happiness. 

Often we find the people generally 
accounted virtuous unhappy. Saintly folks, 
in some directions, have not good health, and 
a congenial home, and a contented mind; 
therefore are not happy. How few happy 
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people there are! How few have robust 
health, genial homes, good consciences, com- 
bined! When anybody is unhappy there 
must be something wrong with him, however 
good he may be accounted. There must be 
something out of joint. Very few people are 
good all around! Most of us are only frag- 
mentary good. Few have minds and bodies 
“fitted to their spheres.” Even “he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 
Yet it should be our constant aim to become 
harmonious with all the laws of our being. 
Wisdom searches for all the causes of happi- 
ness. For it depends on conditions, and they 
are found, not by accident, but by wise hu- 
man efforts. R. L. H. 





ANIMALS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


Neilsen, director of the Norwegian telegraph 
lines, has just published a curious note upon 
the impressions that are produced upon ani- 
mals by the vibrations of telegraphic wires. 
The posts in the neighborhood of the Norwe- 
gian pine woods, even those which have been 
freshly impregnated with sulphate of copper, 
are frequently found to have been perforated 
by woodpeckers, which it seems mistake the 
humming of the wires for the buzzing of 
insects. The holes are generally made near 
the insulators, and a post shown at the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition had a hole clear through 
it large enough to insert the whole arm. 
Bears imagine the humming to be that of 
bees, and, not finding any sign of a colony 
above, paw at the heaps of stones at the base 
of the poles; and, when they can find nothing 
vent their spite in a vigorous blow on the 
ground, to kill the bees that persist in staying 
hid. The scattering of the heaps of stones 
around the posts, which is not rare, could not 
be explained till some one perceived the 
marks of the bear’s claws where these despe- 
rate blows had been given. Wolves are 
believed to have been frightened away by the 
lines. While a vote was pending on a grant 
to a telegraphic line a member of the Storth- 
ing remarked that, while his constituents had 
no direct interest in the line, they would sup- 
port the grant, because the wires would drive 
away the wolves. It is said that, however 
hungry a wolf may be, he will never go into 
a spot that is inclosed by ropes stretched on 
posts. It is a remarkable fact that since the 
first telegraphic line was established twenty 
years ago, wolves have never appeared in its 
neighborhood.— Popular Science Monthly. 


oe 


A sust observance and reflection upon men 
and things gives wisdom ; those are the great 
books of wisdom seldom read. 
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ITEMS. 


THE Duke of Edinburgh opened the new 
Eddystone Lighthouse on the 18th inst. 


Two large parties of Italian colonists have 
arrived in Vera Cruz. The Mexican Govern- 
ment is trying to make contracts for the intro- 
duction of Irish and Welsh colonists. 


IcE men on the Penobscot river say that the 
ast season has been a successful one to them. 
hey have harvested some 189,500 tons, and 

they had about 50,000 tons left over from last 
season. 


Apour 24,000 Chinese are expected to arrive 
in Victoria, British Columbia, before August. 
This will cause the Chinese in that province 
to outnumber the whites—a prospect not re- 
garded with satisfaction by the latter. 


A CONTRACT was entered into at San Fran- 
cisco a few days ago by the Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company for the transportation of 
seven hundred car loads, being about 300,000 
bushels, of California wheat to go to Europe 
by way of New Orleans. 

Ir is reported that great abuses exist in the 
transportation of cattle to Boston by the rail- 
roads, that large numbers of dead animals are 
taken from the overcrowded cars, and that the 
quality of the meat is also greatly deteriorated 
by overcrowding and abuse of stock. 

THE President of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Henry 
Bergh, protests against the further confinement 
of the wild beasts in the Central Park men- 
agerie. He puts the case in this way: ‘in the 
name of pity and common sense, suppress this 
odious and inhuman show by either returning 
them to their native haunts or mercifully 
depriving them of that life which is rendered 
indesctitably horrible by reason of the present 
violation of all the natural laws relating to 
their being.”’ 

THE total eclipse of the sun on the 17th inst., 
which was invisible in Philadelphia, and total 
in Northern Africa and Southern Asia, was, 
we are informed by telegraph, ‘ successfully 
observed from Soham, Upper Egypt, by Eng- 
lish, French and Italian astronomers. A fine 
comet was discovered close to the sun. 
position was determined by photography. The 
spectroscopic and ocular observations just before 
and during the period of totality gave most 
valuable results, the darkening of the lines 
observed by the French astronomers indicating 
a lunar atmosphere. The spectrum of the 
corona was successfully photographed for the 
first time. 

Tue Irish Repression bill, passed by the 
House of Commons on the Ith inst., gives 
power to search for secret apparatus of murder 
such as arms threatening letters, etc. ; power to 
enter houses by day or night, under a warrant 
of the Lord Lieutenant; power to arrest per- 
sons prowling about at night and unable to 
give an account of themselves, who are to be 
dealt with summarily ; power toarrest strangers 
us crimes are generally committed by foreign 
emissaries, the hospitality of England not 
being for such persons as the agents of O’Dono- 
van Rossa, and power to remove foreigners 
who are considered dangerous to peace. The 

government therefore intend to revive the 
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alien acts. Secret societies are to be dealt with 
summarily, and membership thereof will 
constitute an offence under this act. Cases of 
aggravated assault are to be treated in a sum- 
mary manner. Power is given to repress 
intimidation and unlawful meetings, the latter 
to be dealt with summarily. Newspapers 
containing seditious and inflammatory matter 
are to be suppressed and the proprietors 
required to enter into recognizances not to 
repeat the offence. Justices can compel the 
attendance of witnesses about to abscond. The 
Lord Lieutenant can appoint additional police 
where necessary, at the cost of the districts 
concerned. Compensation for murder and 
outrage will be required of the districts where 
they occur. Outrages are to be dealt with 
summarily by Courts which are to consist of 
two stipendiary Magistrates. 








NOTICES. 


PEACE CONVENTIONS IN WASHINGTON. 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting House, I street, between 18th and 
19th streets, Washington, D. C., Fifth month 
28th, at 3.30 and 7.30 P. M., and Second-day, 
the 29th, at 10 A. M., 2and 7.30 P. M. Also, 
the first Convention of the National Arbitra- 
tion League of Washington, at the same place, 
on the 30th and 31st, at 10 A. M. and 2 and 
7.30 P. M. 


Burlington F. D.S. Union. Meeting will be 
held at Mansfield, Sixth month 10th, at 10 
o’clock, A.M. Carriages in waiting at Colum- 
bus, Kinkora Branch R. R. 

SETH ELy, ea 

Wan. WALTON, 5 Clerks. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 
| Arrangements have been made for Friends 
| desiring to attend Genesee Yearly Meeting as 
| follows, viz.: 
Cars will leave New York Central Depot, 
| Rochester, N. Y., on Fifth-day, the 8th of 
| Sixth month, at5o’clock P. M., for Charlotte, 
| thence via steamer Norseman across Lake On- 
tario to Cobourg, arriving about 8 A. M., thence 
| by Grand Trunk and Central Ontario Rail- 
road to Bloomfield, Prince Edward co., Onta- 
rio, where Friends will be in waiting to re- 
| ceive and accord a welcome to all who may 
come. J. D. Noxon. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

First-day, 5th mo. 28th, at 10} A. M., at Provi- 
dence Meeting-house, 8 miles N. W. of Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

6th mo. 4th, Reading, Pa., 3 P. M. 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
6th mo. 3d, Whitewater, at Richmond, Ind. 
5th, Centre, Dunning’s Creek, Pa. 
Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Ia. 
8th, Salem, Salem, N. J. 
12th, Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Md. 
Genesee Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 
15th, Haddonfield, Medford, N. J. 
22d, Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Union- 
ville, Pa. 
24th, Scipio Q. M., Deruyter, N. Y. 





























